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The Peace Corps: 


A New Dimension of Public Service 


EVERAL COMMENTATORS have suggested 

that the class of ’61 will be remembered as the 
“Peace Corps class,” because of the high degree of 
, excitement generated on college campuses by what 
: Secretary Rusk has called “‘a sparkling new idea.” 
*The enthusiasm for the Peace Corps among young 
adults carries with it, | believe, a profound meaning 
for our time: In the face of charges of materialism, 
cynicism, and conformity that have been hurled 
against them for the better part of their lives, and 
despite the despair and despondency and pessimism 
of their elders, the young men and women of today’s 
America are seeking to find something above and be- 
yond themselves with which to identify and give 
meaning to their personal lives. They are asking 
themselves what they can do for their country, as 
the President has enjoined us all to do. 


President Kennedy, underscoring the basic U.S. 


*Director of Training, Peace Corps, Mr. Dennis holds the B.A. 
degree from Iowa State Teachers College and the M.A. degree 
from the University of Minnesota. He has served in several 
administrative positions at Pennsylvania State University: as 
administrative assistant to the president in 1954-56, as provost 
in 1956-57, and as vice president in charge of academic affairs 
from 1957 to early 1961, when he assumed his present duties with 
the Peace Corps on a leave of absence from the university. 

Mr. Dennis was an editorial writer for The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and a lecturer in International Relations at Commun- 
ity College, Drake University, 1950-53; a special assistant to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1950-51; associate professor of 
journalism and citizenship, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 1948-50; and an instructor (part-time) in political 
science and journalism at the State University of lowa, 1946-48. 
During World War II (1942-46), he served as a communications 
officer and instructor in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Dennis has written numerous articles and book reviews on 
education and public affairs for newspapers, magazines, and pro- 
fessional journals and is co-author of ‘Keeping Up with the News” 
and “How to Read the News,” both published by Science Research 
\ssociates. 

This article is adapted from a commencement address given by 


Mr. Dennis at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Lowa, June 5, 1961. 
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By LAWRENCE E. DENNIS* 


foreign policy lines that thread their way back to 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, has 
called on the American people ‘“‘to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself.” 


key component of the weapons system in that strug- 


The Peace Corps has been conceived as a 


gle. It envisions ‘‘a pool of trained American men 
and women sent overseas by the U.S. Government 
or through private organizations and institutions to 
help foreign countries meet their urgent needs for 
skilled manpower ... men and women with the 
skill to teach the young and assist in the operation of 
development projects—men and women with the 
capacity to cope with the demands of swiftly evolving 
economies, and with the dedication to put that ca- 
pacity to work in the villages, the mountains, the 
towns, and the factories of dozens of struggling 
nations.” 

As outlined in the President’s message to Congress, 
Peace Corps volunteers are to be made available to 
developing nations in the following ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies car- 
rying on international assistance pro- 
grams. 

. Through overseas programs of colleges 
and universities. 

3. Through assistance programs of interna- 
tional agencies. 

. Through assistance programs of the Unit- 
ed States Government. 

5. Through new programs which the Peace 
Corps itself directly administers. 

Several months have now passed since the Presi- 
dent established the Peace Corps on a pilot basis by 
executive order. What have we learned in that time? 

We know, first of all, a great deal more about the 
need for Peace Corps volunteers which manifests 
itself in the economies of the less developed countries 





of the Far East, South 


America. 


Asia, Africa, and Latin 
This need for trained manpower spans a 
wide variety of fields, including surveying, geology, 
civil engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, 
community development, nursing, home economics, 
sanitation, health technology, law, social work, 
forestry, public administration, business manage- 
ment, and—most important of all, perhaps—teach- 
ing. In every country visited by the director of the 
Peace Corps, Mr. Shriver, on his trip abroad last 
spring, the need for elementary and_ secondary 
teachers and teaching aides was given top priority 
by the leaders of the host governments. 

As a matter of fact, education in the new nations 
It is a 
passion, an all-consuming desire that means to be 


of the world is more than just a “need.” 


satisfied, the same burning thirst for knowledge that 
has given freedom its thrust in all the epochs of 
history. Americans have never been strangers to 
this passion. We have the same responsibility to 
nourish it and inflame it elsewhere as we have here at 
home, where all too often we seem to take our schools 
and colleges for granted. 

We know, secondly, that Peace Corps volunteers 
are not only needed but wanted overseas. Peace 
Corps projects have already been negotiated with 
governments or 
Colombia, the 


private agencies in ‘Tanganyika, 
Chile, and 


others are presently being formulated. 


Philippines, Ghana; 
There is no 
question now but that we shall have at least 500 
Peace Corps volunteers trained and on assignment 
overseas by the end of 1961, which was the goal first 
set by President Kennedy. By commencement time 
next year, we hope to have three times that number 
abroad, assuming that Congress enacts the legislation 
establishing the Peace Corps on a permanent basis. 

We have also learned some things about the kind 
of training Peace Corps volunteers must have if they 
are to work successfully in their overseas assignments. 
For work, of course, is what the Peace Corps is all 
about: A developing nation wants a job done; they 
want it done well; they are in a hurry; they want to 
learn how to do it themselves; we have volunteered 
to help them. ‘To accomplish this task, the Peace 
Corps volunteer must know how to do it, how to 


teach it, and the timetable for getting the job done. 


But there are crucial elements other than technical 
skill that will contribute to the volunteer’s maximum 
effectiveness. He must be in top physical condition. 
He must know his own capacities, the demands of the 


job, and the nature of the setting. He must learn 
how to live at the level of his counterparts in the so- 
ciety in which he is working. He must know how 
to raise the level of their aspirations, rather than 
threaten them. He must have a mastery of the lan- 
guage of the host country sufficient for social under- 
standing. He must understand his own country’s 
history and the role America plays in the world scene. 
He must be familiar with the culture to which he 
has been assigned. He must be equipped to cope 
with political, emotional, and physical stress. 

In other words, the Peace Corps training pro- 
gram 


for whatever project—will be comprehensive, 


balanced, and rigorous. ‘The volunteer will serve 
abroad as a representative of his country. The way 
he conducts himself while in service overseas will re- 
flect the values in which he believes, the way of life 
he holds most precious. 

We also know now, from the tremendous public 
response to the Peace Corps, that there is a deep res- 
ervoir of motivation toward public service among 
people from every walk of life, regardless of age or 
status. But we know, too, that it is up to our insti- 
tutions of higher education to tap that reservoir with 
imaginative Peace Corps programs that can capture 
and sustain the public interest. 

In the last analysis, in fact, the success of the 
Peace Corps and other international service projects 
is going to depend on whether our colleges and uni- 
versities are willing to assign top priority to the estab- 
lishment in the curriculum of programs of education 
for public service and responsibility. 

The men and women who may be selected for 
service in the Peace Corps this year and in subse- 
quent years will one day return to their homes and 
communities in this country. Similarly, countless 
numbers of their college classmates who might not 
have served overseas will also be appointed or elected 
to positions of public responsibility in a highly speci- 
alized yet wholly interdependent society that is now 
undergoing a fantastic rate of profound social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and technological change. How 
well these young men and women will be equipped to 
shoulder public responsibilities—how they will fare 
as tomorrow’s leaders—is largely up to our institu- 
tions of higher education. 

I believe we have arrived at a point in our history 
when we should think seriously about an imaginative 
proposal advanced in a commencement address over 
a decade ago by David Lilienthal—the proposal that 
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the United States adopt a program of universal public 
service. Under this concept, every educated person 
who is qualified to do so would be expected to set 
aside a number of years for the rendering of service 
in the legislative or executive branches of his local, 
State, or national government, either at home or 
abroad. Out of the best and most productive years 
of each man’s life, he would carve a segment in which 
he would put his private career aside to serve his 
community and his country—and thereby the cause 
of freedom itself. 

What Mr. Lilienthal envisioned was ‘‘a fluid kind 
of citizen-service, in which men and women move 
from private life into public service for a period of 
years, and then back to private life.’ Then, on 
their return to private life, “‘these citizens will be 
experienced in firsthand knowledge of public affairs 
and of the special difficulties that beset the public 
servant; we will have public servants whose judg- 
ment will be enriched by recent experience in the 
day-to-day problems of private affairs.” 

Certainly the Peace Corps idea has within it the 
seed corn for a universal public service program. 
And when we speak of concepts of “public service” 
and “public responsibility” we are in the realm of 
education—for these are value concepts that denote 
an attitude toward one’s fellow man—a “public 
philosophy,” if you will. Dealing with such concepts 
should be the primary mission of higher education in 
our time. It is, in fact, part of the public responsi- 
bility of every college and university to nourish and 
stimulate a sense of commitment to public service in 
the minds of all students and alumni. 

In the long run, as I have indicated, it will require 
just such a sense of public commitment to build and 
sustain and strengthen the Peace Corps. ‘To judge 
by the exciting and enthusiastic response to President 
Kennedy’s plan from all over the country these past 
few months, there is already a deep reservoir of inter- 
est among people from every walk of life, regardless 
of age. The Gallup Poll reported last winter that 71 
percent of a representative population sample inter- 
viewed said they favored the Peace Corps program, 
and 66 percent of the same sample said they would 
favor participation by their sons and daughters. 

We should not be surprised at this phenomenon. 
For there has been frustration in the American heart, 
and it has mounted slowly, through wars both cold 
and hot, in a revolutionary age where anxiety sub- 


stitutes for peace and machines supplant men. For 
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almost a generation now, we have been groping to 
find again the path of American purpose. 

It has been there all along, of course, and we needed 
As a 


nation, we were always happiest when we had a sense 


only to part the underbrush to discover it. 


of physical mission, when we had something to do, 
As long as the frontier could 
be pushed farther back at home, we had it 


above and beyond self. 
“happi- 
ness in the doing,” as one commentator phrased it, 
‘and not in the deed 


” 


The fullest meaning of the 
Peace Corps to modern America is that we can busy 
ourselves in the doing once again—not only in this 
country, nor in this continent alone, but in half the 
world itself. 

We know that we cannot transplant a culture to 
the millions of peop!e in the world’s underdeveloped 
nations who are only now beginning to realize and to 
ask what can be theirs in terms of health and learning 
and opportunity. Their way of life, of course, must 
be their own; it must be indigenous to their native 
soil. But we can help them get started and work 
with them to achieve a better way of life. 


The mission of the Peace Corps, then, can be, I be- 


lieve, a moral and blessed mission that could occupy 


us an entire lifetime. Though it is fraught with 
many pitfalls, and could result in dismal failure if 
higher education should shirk its own responsibilities, 
the Peace Corps can give us the impetus, the thrust 
we need to find ourselves. 
In the words of Judge Learned Hand: 
By some happy fortuity man is a projec- 
tor, a designer, a builder, a craftsman; it is 
among his most dependable joys to impose 
upon the flux that passes before him some 
mark of himself, aware though he always 
must be of the odds against him. His re- 
ward is not so much in the work as in its 
making; not so much in the prize as in the 
race. We may win when we lose, if we have 
done what we can; for by so doing we have 
made real at least some part of that finished 
product in whose fabrication we are most 
concerned And if at the end 
some friendly critic shall pass by and say, 
““My friend, how good a job do you really 


-ourselves. 


think you have made of it all?” we can an- 
swer: “I know as well as you that it is not 
of high quality; but I did put into it what- 
ever I had, and that was the game I started 
out to play.” 





The Training of Peace Corps Volunteers 


The Peace Corps training program will be designed 
as the final opportunity to determine the suitability 
of the candidate-volunteer to undertake a specific 
assignment abroad. It will therefore be regarded 
as an extended comprehensive test. This does not 
mean that the candidate will not add to his store of 
knowledge and skills during this period, but rather 
that the program will concern itself primarily with 
testing his ability to focus his existing skills on the 
specific task to which he will be assigned under social, 
economic, political, and cultural conditions that will 
ofttimes be markedly different from those in his own 
country. 


1. Guiding Principles 

The following factors are considered relevant in 
planning the Peace Corps training program: 

(1) The services of the candidate-volunteer have 
been requested by a foreign government to do a 
specific job. The individual’s accomplishment of 
that job as a member of a project team thus becomes 
the primary measure of the project’s success. 

(2) The final training program is concerned with 
determining the likelihood of the candidate success- 
Before a 


specific training program is mounted, therefore, 


fully to complete the assigned mission. 


it is essential that the precise details of a project 


be known; training plans derive from project 
description. 

(3) The objectives of the Peace Corps with regard 
to the host country are identical with those of the 
United States. 


assist developing nations, who request such assist- 


In this instance, the objective is to 
ance, toward self-sustaining growth. This means 
that the volunteer will not only be doing a specific 
job, but will also be creating the circumstances— 
including the training of indigenous replacements— 
in which his services are no longer needed. 

*A policy statement by Lawrence E. Dennis on the qualifica- 
tions required in the Peace Corps volunteer and the training he 
will receive. It is presented here as a companion article to Mr. 
Dennis’ article on the philosophy of the Peace Corps. 


It follows that the training program, as an ex- 
tended comprehensive test, should serve the candi- 
date as: 

(a) a guide to his own strengths and limita- 
tions, together with the means for controlling 
each; 

(b) a model for the training and testing 
formal and informal—that he will be expected 
to do on the job; 

(c) a demonstration of the techniques and 
attitudes required for the accomplishment of 
the actual assignment; 

(d) an experience in the performance of his 
expected role, under eyes more critical than he 


can expect abroad. 


ll. Components 

The major components of the training program are 
inter-related and are separated here only for purposes 
of description. It is difficult to weight these several 
elements as to relative importance. It should be 
remembered, however, that the accomplishment of 
the task defined by the host government will always 
be the major measure of success. ‘Thus, although 
the first component assumes an apparent overriding 
priority, it will be recognized that the others will also 
contribute materially to the effective performance of 
the volunteer. 

A. OCCUPATIONAL. Work, to put it bluntly, 
is what the Peace Corps is all about. A developing 
nation wants a particular job done: They want it 
done well; they are in a hurry; they want to learn 
how to do it themselves; we have volunteered to 
help them. ‘To accomplish this task the volunteer 
must know three things: How to do it, how to 
teach it, and the timetable. 

(1) How To Do It. 
strate competence under conditions approximating 
those he may expect on the job. 


The volunteer must demon- 


These conditions 
are compounded of climate, culture, associates, 
and the nature of the job itself. He must know 
the specific details of the project and the way it is 
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viewed in the community. He must know the 


support he will have—material, governmental, 


and social. He must know what his rock-bottom 
material requirements are for the accomplishment 
of the job, and see that they are available from 
the start; this includes technical equipment, books, 
and supplies. Beyond this he must be able to 
improvise. ‘This necessitates an acquaintance with 
local materials, substitutes, and unorthodox methods 
of procedure. He must know the extent of support 
he can expect from the United States and the 
procedures for obtaining it when needed. He 
must know who his superiors and associates are 
on the project, and their attitudes toward him. 
He must know within what latitudes he may work, 
and his ability to discover these essential work- 
relationships must be tested during the training 
program. 

(2) How To Teach It. The 


realize that he will be surrounded by people who 


volunteer must 
want his job but are unable to perform it. He 
must see to it that they learn how to do it. He 
must not set himself up as the indispensable man. 
He must become a teacher under the most difficult 
circumstances. He must be willing to share skills, 
to endure fumbling, to over-simplify for the sake 
of getting things started, and to encourage progress 
in whatever small increments. Above all, he must 
communicate: by signs, demonstrations, empathy, 
diagrams, songs, and, above all, by language. 
Methods of teaching particular skills vary widely, 
and an important part of this final program must 
consist of models for teaching specific skills. The 
candidate must know the technical terms of his 
craft in the language of the host country; and he 


must know the learning procedures with which 


the hosts are most familiar and receptive. 
(3) The Timetable. 


than is initially apparent. 


Much more is involved here 
The host is in a hurry, 
but there is no real advantage in doing a shoddy job. 
The local populace wants immediate visible evidence 
of accomplishment, but in some instances this is al- 
most impossible. ‘The Corps may be committed to 
phase out of a program at a predetermined time, but 
this may prove to be premature or unrealistic. The 
volunteer must ask: What is the maximum enduring 
achievement that can be accomplished by this time? 
Can the indigenous counterparts be prepared to take 
over at this point? 


However, the best of timetables may be subject 
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to other forces of which the volunteer must be made 
aware. There will be pedplé; well-meaning or ill-, 
who slow him down; there will be people who do not 
want him to succeed. For reasons of their own— 
and they need not be communists—they will do 
what they can to assure failure of the project. Their 
means may range from innuendo to sabotage, and 
the volunteer must be prepared to detect and cope 
with all deliberate efforts at the subversion of his 
work. Any realistic timetables, self-imposed or 
otherwise, must account for the possibilities of slow- 
down. It would be far better to exceed a modest 
goal than to fall short of an unrealistic one. 


B. PERSONAL. 


best people, but it is well known that there are 


The best work is done by the 


elements other than technical skill that contribute 
to maximum achievement. It is essential that 
volunteers be able to perform their skills in the new 
setting, and this will require sustained effort under 
strange circumstances. The actual accomplish- 
ment of mission is thus dependent upon the “sur- 
vivability”—physical, psychological, and social—of 
the candidate. This personal survivability must be 
tested. 

(1) Physical. The volunteer must be in top 
physical condition. This does not mean that he 
needs the battle-toughness of a commando, but he 
certainly will be called upon to withstand physical 
stress beyond that normally encountered in civilian 
life in the United States. 
tant that he be aware of the control he must exercise 


He should know 


his own capacities, the degree of shock his body can 


It is particularly impor- 
over his own diet and water intake. 


take in an alien climate with strange food, the limits 
he may not safely exceed. He must be trained to 
recognize in himself and in his colleagues symptoms 
of overstress that may require immediate attention. 
First aid training is essential, but specific directions 
for dealing with more serious physical disabilities 
The volunteer 
should be familiar with emergency survival measures 


must also be a part of his training. 


specifically geared to the area in which he will serve. 

(2) Psychological. It is difficult to describe in 
more than general terms the requirements of ‘mental 
health.” 
highly individualized. 


Attitudes, motivations, and morale are 
The major requirement is 
that a volunteer know his own capacities, the de- 
mands of the job, and the nature of the setting— 
including its population. Beyond this, only indi- 


vidual prescriptions suffice. Certain factors of an 





obvious—even superficial—nature may frequently be 


important. A case in point is the matter of leisure 
time activities. "The volunteer should recognize the 
importance of skills in music, arts, crafts, games, and 
dramatics not only to himself but to the indigenous 
population who invariably display an intense interest 
in such matters. The volunteer should be aware of 
facilities available to him, such as library, musical 
instruments, recording and film equipment. These 
matters afford not only a change of pace to the hard- 
working volunteer, but a change of tactics in his 
relations with the community in which he works. 
But having said that knowledge of oneself and his 
position in the community are key elements in 
psychological stability, it remains true that the 
variety of unknown and unforeseen stresses to which 
the volunteer might be subjected are scarcely pre- 
dictable. An important part of the Peace Corps 
training program will be an effort to simulate such 
stresses, with the idea that sensitive teachers will be 
alert to clues to potential instability. 

(3) Social. 


viving and in being effective in an alien social 


The success of the individual in sur- 


situation is dependent upon several factors, a few 
of which can be defined and will be incorporated 
into the training program? ‘These are: 

(a) The volunteer should make a conscious effort 
to live at the level of his counterparts in the society 
in which ine is working. He should attempt to make 
life at this level a model of what is realistically 
attainable by those beneath this level. 

(b) Every effort should be made to reassure local 
counterparts of any “threat” to themselves and 
their position in the community. The volunteer is 
there, by invitation, to do a particular job and to 
leave when it is finished. If anything, he should 
raise the level of aspiration of his counterparts, 
rather than threaten them. 

(c) A sufficient mastery of the language to permit 


casual conversation is a minimal requirement for 


A constant effort should be 
made to broaden this mastery. 


social understanding. 


(d) A retention of American identity while dis- 
playing genuine interest in the cultural achievements 
of the host country. One can participate enthusi- 
astically in local extra-mural activities, games, and 
festivities without 


‘ 


‘going native.” 
(e) Respect is earned by technical competence, lead- 
ership and administrative ability, sincerity, and de- 


corum. Once this respect is earned, the volunteer’s 


work within the society is eased,‘and the self- 
esteem essential to optimum performance is bolstered. 

C. CULTURAL. The phenomenon of “cultural 
shock” occasioned by the sudden shift from a 
familiar to an unfamiliar milieu has resulted in 
drastically reduced effectiveness and even incapaci- 
tation. Where there is a likelihood of such shock, 
it is essential that it be cushioned. ‘There is no valid 
reason that such shock should occur, except among 
the most sheltered or intimidated, if proper prepa- 
ration has been made. A certain degree of be- 
wilderment is inevitable, but the utter rootlessness 
associated with an incapacitating shock is virtually 
inexcusable. 

The cultural preparation of the candidate must, 
of course, be two-sided. He must be completely 
familiar with the basic principles and institutions of 
American democracy, including the U.S. role in 
world affairs, and he must be at least generally 
familiar with the pattern of the culture to which he 
He must be committed to the 
first and receptive to the second. 


has been assigned. 
He must recog- 
nize that while he can never wholly understand a 
culture into which he has not been born, every effort 
toward understanding that he exerts will make his 
mission more meaningful to him and more enduring 
to his hosts. Aside from the purely practical aspect 
of facilitating the success of his job, the sincere 
effort to understand a different pattern of life is a 
major measure of maturity. Again, the attempt to 
understand another culture does not call for “going 
Nor can 
it possibly be accompanied by the smug, self-assured 
superiority that has, in fact, marked too many of the 
encounters between cultural strangers. 


native” nor for rejecting one’s own roots. 


The open- 
ness, the sense of fair play, the curiosity and decency 
that are traditional parts of American behavior con- 
stitute the essential approach toward understanding 
another culture. 

The training of the volunteer will be designed to 
assist him to fulfill two principal cultural require- 
ments: First, a knowledge of his own society and 
its history, and second, a knowledge of the society 
in which he will work as a volunteer representing the 
people of the United States. 
these will be taught in tandem, for learning will be 
abetted by comparisons and contrasts of the culture 
patterns. 


Wherever possible, 


1. American Studies (including U.S. history, 


democratic institutions, and U.S. foreign policy). 
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One should be able to assume this as one of the 
“givens” of American education; actually, American 
civilization is studied in high school and college in a 
rather random fashion. The volunteer needs an 
overview that integrates the scattered elements he 
has learned. He needs a consciousness of pattern 
and total structure, the better to equip him to see 
the major elements of the foreign culture. Beyond 
this consciousness of the pattern of American culture 
the volunteer should be constantly aware of the 
image of America abroad. 

The volunteer should also be aware of current 
history. In most of the areas in which he will 
serve, political consciousness—particularly at the 


global level—is a relatively recent development. 
Of particular concern will be the volunteer’s concep- 
tions of such issues as civil liberties, disarmament, 


China, 


volunteer can expect questions on these points and 


nuclear testing, Red Cuba, etc. The 
in the training program will be encouraged through 
discussion to think through his own feelings on 
them. 

Finally, the volunteer should become thoroughly 
conversant with the Peace Corps and its objectives, 
and its overall relationship to the traditions and 
objectives of the United States. He will frequently 
be called upon to explain and defend these objectives, 
and his response must be neither blasé nor 
perfunctory. 

2. Area Study (the host country and its regional 
setting). ‘The volunteer cannot be too well versed 
on the host country; certain minimal requirements, 
however, will be fulfilled in training. 

(a) The cultural pattern of the country, i.e., its 
social, economic, religious, political, intellectual, 
and esthetic institutions, will be studied in general. 
Particular reference will be paid to understanding 
the underlying differences between a host-country 
institution and its American counterpart. 

(b) Language facility: While it is true that English 
is widely used abroad, and that a combination of 
“pidgin” and hand-waving will enable one to 
“get by” almost anywhere, this is scarcely recom- 
mended. “He speaks my language” has become the 


universal phrase denoting the establishment of 


rapport. The volunteer should not be satisfied 


with any thing less than easy conversation with 


his hosts in their tongue. A conversational com- 


mand of the indigenous language is sometimes 


essential and always an asset. It will be a major 
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part of the volunteer’s on-the-job training. Addi- 
tionally, in some regions, the volunteer will need 
a command of the major European language in use 
in the area. 

(c) Specific data about the host country will be 
made a part of the volunteer’s “intellectual equip- 
ment.” In particular: 

1. Recent political history; who’s who? 

2. Objectives of the country, and its expectations 
from the Peace Corps and the United States. 

3. Where can reliable advice be obtained? Who 
can expedite and procure? 

4. Who supports the mission and why? Who 
opposes it and why? 

5. What will be the actual conditions of work? 

Climate, indigenous work patterns, associates, 


extra-mural expectations? 
Ill. Conducting the Program. 


Insofar as is possible, the Peace Corps training 
program will be conducted under circumstances 
duplicating those the candidate will encounter on 
his assigned project. This suggests that, in some 
projects, at least, the preferred site for the training 
program would be a “third” or intermediate country 
such as Puerto Rico. Whatever the site, however, 
the following procedures will be observed: 

1. The volunteer’s occupational skill will be tested 
by observing his performance on a project similar to 
that to which he will be assigned. 

2. His social survivability and cultural empathy 
will be tested in a cultural setting, with language, 
food, housing, and extra-mural activities duplicating 
in some respects those he may expect abroad. 

3. The volunteer’s physical fitness will be tested 
under geographic, climatic, and work conditions 
similar to those he may expect. 

4. His ability to improvise, to cope with harass- 
ment, and to deal with the unexpected will be tested 
by simulated situations. 

5. Representatives of the host country will act 
as participants in the training program. 


6. The candidate-volunteers will be under constant 


evaluation by members of the staff, and may be 
(Final 
selection of volunteers for assignment to a project 


dropped from the program at any time. 


will often be subject to approval by designated 
representatives of the host country, for it would be 
futile to send abroad a volunteer who did not enjoy 
such approval.) 





7. Due consideration will be given those who are 
not selected during the course of the training pro- 
gram: ‘‘Perhaps another time, another place, another 
To have gone through the kind of train- 
ing envisioned for Peace Corps 


project.” 


of service and precious qualities of mind and char- 


acter. 


shall be considered a significant national resource 


of trained manpower. 


8. Training for each project will be conducted 
under the aegis of responsible educational institu- 
tions or private agencies, either under direct con- 
tract or subcontract with the Peace Corps. 


volunteers will 
represent a unique personal dedication to the cause 


The volunteers assigned to “reserve status” 


9. The sites for training programs in the United 
States will vary from project to project, but in 
most cases training will be conducted at facilities 
operated either by an educational institution, a 
private agency, or by the Peace Corps itself. 

10. During its pilot phase, the Peace Corps has 
not contemplated the development of permanent 


training programs, but has instead planned for each 


project on an ad hoc basis. In the long run, however, 


the Peace Corps may consider the development, 
in partnership with colleges, universities, and private 
agencies, of a number of regional training centers 


located in various parts of the United States. 


Special Message on the Peace Corps 


From the President to the Congress of the 


I RECOMMEND to the Congress the 
establishment of a permanent Peace 
Corps—a pool of trained American men 
and women sent overseas by the U.S. 
Government or through private organizations 
and institutions to help foreign countries 
meet their urgent needs for skilled man- 
power. 

I have today signed an Executive order 
establishing a Peace Corps on a temporary 
pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a 
source of information and experience to 
aid us in formulating more effective plans 
for a permanent organization. In addi- 
tion, by starting the Peace Corps 1 
we will be able to begin training young 
men and women for overseas duty this 
summer with the objective of placing them 
in overseas positions by late fall. This 
temporary Peace Corps is being estab- 
lished under existing authority in the 
Mutual Security Act and will be located 
in the Department of State. Its initial 
expenses will be paid from appropriations 
currently available for our foreign-aid 
program. 

Throughout the world the people of the 
newly developing nations are struggling 
for economic and social progress which 
reflects their deepest desires. Our own 
freedom, and the future of freedom around 
the world, depend, in a very real sense, 


on their ability to build growing and 
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independent nations where men can live 
in dignity, liberated from the bonds of 
hunger, ignorance and poverty. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
achievement of this goal is the lack of 
trained men and women with the skill to 
teach the young and assist in the opera- 
tion of development projects-——men and 
women with the capacity to cope with 
the demands of swiftly evolving eco- 
nomics, and with the dedication to put 
that capacity to work in the villages, the 
mountains, the towns and the factories 
of dozens of struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development 
urgently requires skilled people to do the 
work of the society—to help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanita- 
tion in the villages, and perform a hun- 
dred other tasks calling for training and 
advanced knowledge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled 
manpower we are proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Peace Corps—an organi- 
zation which will recruit and train 
American volunteers, sending them 
abroad to work with the people of other 
nations. 

This organization will differ from 
existing assistance programs in that its 
members will supplement technical ad- 
visers by offering the specific skills 


needed by developing nations if they 


are to put technical advice to work 
They will help provide the skilled man- 
power necessary to carry out the devel )p- 
ment projects planned by the host 
governments, acting at a working level 
and serving at great personal sacrifice. 
There is little doubt that the number 
of those who wish to serve will be far 
greater than our capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar ap- 
proach has been strongly advocated by 
Senator Humphrey, Representative Reuss 
and others in the Congress. It has 
received strong support from universities, 
voluntary agencies, student groups, labor 
inions and business and_ professional 
organizations. 

Last session, the Congress authorized 
a study of these possibilities. Preliminary 
reports of this study show that the Peace 
Corps is feasible, needed, and wanted by 
many foreign countries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial 
reaction to this proposal has been an 
enthusiastic response by student groups, 
professional organizations and private 
citizens everywhere—a convincing demon- 
stration that we have in this country 
an immense reservoir of dedicated men 
and women willing to devote their 
energies and time and toil to the cause 
of world peace and human progress. 

Among the specific programs to which 


Peace Corps members can contribute are 
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these: teaching in primary and secondary 
schools, especially as part of national 
English language teaching programs; 
participation in the worldwide program 
of malaria eradication; instruction and 
operation of public health and sanitation 
projects; aiding in village development 
through school construction and other 
programs; increasing rural agricultural 
productivity by assisting local farmers 
to use modern implements and tech 
niques. The initial emphasis of these 
programs will be on teaching. ‘Thus the 
Peace Corps members will be an effective 
means of implementing the development 
programs of the host countries—pro- 
grams which our technical assistance 
operations have helped to formulate 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to 
the young, or to college graduates. All 
Americans who are qualified will be wel 
come to join this effort gut undoub 
edly the Corps will be made up primarily 
of young people as they complete their 
formal education. 

Because one of 

a free society strength and 
diversity of its private organizations and 
institutions, much of the Peace Corps 
program will be carried out by these 
groups, financially assisted by the Federal 
Government. 

Peace Corps personnel will be made 
available to developing nations in the 
following ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies 
carrying on_ international 
programs. 

2. Through overseas programs 
leges and universities 

3. Through assistance programs of in 
ternational agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the 
United States government 

5. Through new programs which the 
Peace Corps itself directly 

In the majority of cases the Peace 
Corps will assume the entire responsibil- 
ity for recruitment, training and the 
development of overseas projects. In 
other cases it will make available a pool 
of trained applicants to private groups 
who are carrying out projects approved 
by the Peace Corps. 

In the case of Peace Corps programs 
conducted through voluntary agencies 
and universities, these private institu- 
tions will have the option of using the 


national recruitment system—the central 
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pool of trained manpower—or developing 
recruitment systems of their own. 

In all cases men and women recruited 
as a result of Federal assistance will be 
members of the Peace Corps and enrolled 
in the central organization. All private 
recruitment and training programs will 
adhere to Peace Corps standards as a 
condition of Federal assistance. 

In all instances the men and women of 

Peace Corps will go only to those 
where their services and skills 

are genuinely needed and desired. U.S 
»pl 


Operations Missions, supplemented where 


} 


I 


necessary by special Peace Corps teams, 


will consult with leaders in foreign coun- 
tries in order to determine where Peace 
Corpsmen are needed, the types of job 
they can best fill, and the number of 
ple who can be usefully employed 
Peace Corps will not supply person- 
nel for marginal undertakings without a 
sound economic or social justification. 
In furnishing assistance through the 
Peace Corps careful regard will be given 
to the pz 
priorities 
Membership in the Peace Corps will be 
pen to all Americans, and applications 
will be available shortly. Where applica- 
tion is made directly to the Peace Corps— 
the vast majority of cases—they will be 
carefully screened to make sure that those 
who are selected can contribute to Peace 
Corps programs, and have the personal 
qualities which will enable them to repre- 
sent the United States abroad with honor 
and dignity. In those cases where appli- 
cation is made directly to a private group, 
the same basic standards will be main- 
tained. Each new recruit will receive a 
training and orientation period varying 
from six weeks to six months. This 
training will include courses in the culture 
and language of the country to which they 
are being sent and specialized training 
designed to increase the work skills of 
recruits. In some cases training will be 
conducted by participant agencies and 
universities in approved training pro- 
grams. Other training programs will be 
conducted by the-Peace Corps staff. 
Length of service in the Corps will vary 
depending on the kind of project and the 
country, generally ranging from two to 
three years. Peace Corps members will 
often serve under conditions of physical 
hardship, living under primitive condi- 


tions among the people of developing 


nations. For every Peace Co 
ber, service will mean a great financial 
sacrifice. ‘They will receive no salar 
Instead they will be given an allowance 
which will only be sufficient to meet their 
basic needs and maintain health. It 
essential that Peace Corps men 
women live simply and unostentatiously 
among the people they have come t 
assist. At the conclusion of their tours, 
members of the Peace Corps will receive 
a small sum in the form of severance pa} 
based on leng f service abroad, t 
assist them during their first weeks back 
in the United States. Service with the 
Peace Corps will not exempt volunteers 
from Selective Service. 

The United States will assume responsi- 
bility for supplying medical services t 


Peace Corps members and ensuring su 


plies and drugs necessary to good health. 
I have asked the temporary Peace Corps 
to begin plans and make arrangements for 
programs. A minimum of severa 


hundred volunteers could be selectec 


of this calendar year. | 

within a few years several thousand 
Peace Corps members will be working in 
foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this 
program must, in } 
perimental in nature. This is a 
dimension in our overseas program and 
only the most careful planning and nego- 
tiation can ensure its success. 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will not 
be limited to the countries in which 
erves. Our young men and women will 
be enriched by the exper of living 
and working in foreign lands. They will 
have acquired new skills and experience 
which will aid them in their future careers 


and add to our own country’s supply of 


trained personnel and teachers. They 
will return better able to assume the 
responsibilities of American citizenship 
and with greater understanding of our 
global responsibilities. 

Although this is an American Peace 
Corps, the problem of world development 
is not just an American problem. Let us 
hope that other nations will mobilize the 
spirit and energies and skill of their people 
in some form of Peace Corps—making 
our own effort only one step in a major 
international effort to increase the welfare 
f all men and improve understanding 


among nations. 





National Defense Education Act Notes 





1,485 Institutions Apply for Student Loan 
Funds 1961-62 


To pate 1,485 colleges and universities enrolling 
2,284,835 full-time students have filed applications 
to participate in the Student Loan Program in 
1961-62 and have requested $83,832,954 in Federal 
This 
institutions than are participating in 1960-61 and 
an increase of $21.8 million in the amount requested. 

The applications will be reviewed by a panel of 
consultants 


capital contributions. represents 85 more 


composed of college administrators 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education. In- 
stitutions will be informed of any adjustments made 
in their applications and will be given the oppor- 
tunity to justify their original requests by submitting 
additional information. Preliminary announcement 
of amounts to be allocated to each institution will 
be made in June. 

The Office asked institutions applying for loans 
to include in their applications additional estimates 
of need based on the possibility that the Congress 
would amend the National Defense Education Act 
to place the program on a permanent basis, to raise 
the ceiling of any one institution’s allocation from 
$250,000 to $500,000, and to remove the disclaimer 
affidavit, which would increase the number of insti- 
tutions participating in the program. 
total $28,880,682, bringing the 
requests for 1961-62 to $112,713,636. 


_ 


Among the institutions applying, 25 colleges and 


These esti- 


mates total of 


universities filed provisional applications for a total 
of $2,029,486, stipulating that their participation 
next year is contingent on the removal of the dis- 
claimer affidavit. These institutions are: 

Mills College, California 

Yale University, Connecticut 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery, Chicago 
Grinnell College, Iowa 

Amherst College, Massachusetts 

Brandeis University, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 


Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 
Smith College, Massachusetts 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Goucher College, Maryland 

St. John’s College, Maryland 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Sarah Lawrence College, New York 
Kenyon College, Ohio 

Oberlin College, Ohio 

Antioch College, Ohio 

Wilmington College, Ohio 

Reed College, Oregon 

Haverford College, Pennsylvania 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania 
Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education, Vermont 
Bennington College, Vermont 


Brown University, Rhode Island 


Counseling and Guidance Institutes, Summer 
1962 


‘THE COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE INSTITUTES program 
has announced that its short-term institutes for the 
summer of 1962 will be designed especially for the 
professional upgrading of those high school counselors 
who have completed a part of a counselor education 
program. Three kinds of summer institutes will be 
conducted: (1) To enable counselors with some prep- 
aration to complete the equivalent of one full aca- 
demic year of graduate work; (2) to provide special 
purpose or refresher training for high school coun- 
selors who have completed 30 semester hours or more 
of professional preparation; and (3) to further the 
training of counselors who have completed the 
equivalent of one semester of graduate professional 
counselor preparation, or 15 semester hours. 

A. shift 


emphasis on the support of regular session, full- 


in program policy now places major 
academic-year institutes for the training of high 
school teachers and counselors who have had little 
counselor preparation and who need to be brought 
to a minimum level of professional development in 
order to enter counseling positions. No contracts 


will be awarded for 1962 summer institutes which 
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would, provide the initial stage of preparation for 
teachers planning to engage in counseling. 

The policy shift has been announced in a bulletin 
to colleges and universities, inviting them to submit 
proposals for 1962 summer institutes. The deadline 
1961. 
awarded will be announced on or about December 
1, 1961. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1962 calls for 
the full of $7,250,000, of which 
$2,725,000 will be reserved for 1962 summer institutes 
and $4,525,000 for support of regular session insti- 
About 70 
summer institutes will provide training for 2,195 


for mailing. is September 30, Contracts 


authorization 


tutes during the 1962-63 academic year. 


persons and about 21 regular session institutes 


for 640. 


New Chief of Graduate Fellowship Program 


Harotp Howe, dean of the Graduate School and 
professor of agricultural economics at Kansas State 
University, has been made chief of the graduate 
Robert 
who has returned to his post as dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Wyoming. 

In addition to his work 


fellowship program. He replaces Bruce, 
p pros I 


at the university, Dr. 
Howe has served as chairman of the Division of 
Graduate Study of the American Association of 
State 
member of the board of trustees of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Mayor of 
Manhattan, Kans., and consultant to the National 
Resources and Planning Board. 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, a 


Language or world region 


East Asia. 

Southeast Asia 

South Asia 

Near and Middle East 
Slavic ‘ 
Slavic-East Asia 
Portuguese a 
Uralic-Altaic 
African__. 


Total 
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Amount 


If legislation passes .. . 

If legislation on higher education now pending before 
Congress is enacted after the final issue (July) of the cur- 
rent volume of Higher Education has gone to press, a full 
report will be carried in the September issue. 


The graduate fellowship program will begin its 
Nearly 4,000 


graduate students are expected to attend 149 grad- 


third year of operation next fall. 


uate schools throughout the country under the 


program. 
Language and Area Centers in 1961-62 


IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1961-62 the language and 
area centers program will provide more than $1.7 
million in Federal support for the study of 47 lan- 
guages at 47 centers in 20 States and the District 
of Columbia. Of the 47 centers, one will be supported 
for the first time in 1961-62 


and area center at Vanderbilt University. 


the Russian language 
Nineteen 
centers are receiving support for the third consecutive 
year and 27 for the second year. 

The participating institutions are required to con- 
Next 


year, however, they plan to spend $1 million over 


tribute at least half the cost of the centers. 


and above the matching funds required. 

The amount of support to languages, by language 
or world region, in the first 3 years was as shown on 
the table below. 


1959-60 
} 


Percent mount | Percent 


$263, 540 17 
91,035 
263, 388 
283, 418 
373, 868 
94,.690 
81,822 
52, 764 


70, 475 | 


$300, 828 | 
99, 734 | 
280, 802 
310, 906 
442, 346 
96, 610 
84, 666 





Conference on Peace Corps Training 


A CONFERENCE on problems of language and area 
training for Peace Corps volunteers was held May 
1 and 2 at the University of Michigan under a Title 
VI Research and Studies contract. The partici- 
pants included specialists on languages of particular 
interest to the Peace Corps and representatives from 
interested foundations, private agencies, the Peace 
Corps Training Division, and the Office of Educa- 
tion. After Lawrence Dennis, director of the Peace 


Corps Training Division, had presented the Peace 


Other Program Notes 


Corps training requirements, the conferees discussed 
the extent of training resources in the various lan- 
guage and area fields, what might be achieved in the 
course of training periods of varying lengths of time, 
and possible ways of organizing such training. 
Office of Education representatives at the conference 
were Peter P. Muirhead, director, Financial Aid 
Branch of the Division of Higher Education and the 
following staff members of the Language and Devel- 
opment Section of the Branch: Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger, George P. Faust, John A. Cookson, and Elsa 


A. Liles. 





NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships in Science 


Tue Department of State and the National Science 
Foundation have announced the award of 44 North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization postdoctoral fellow- 
ships to U.S. scientists. Nine awards are in the life 
sciences and 35 in the physical sciences, including 
mathematics and engineering. The U.S. fellows 
will study in nine foreign countries and fellows from 
other NATO countries will study in the United 
States. 

NATO instituted the fellowship program in 1959 
in the belief that full development of science and 
technology is essential to the culture, economy, 
strength, and welfare of the Atlantic community. 
The National Science Foundation administers the 
program for United States citizens and nationals at 
the request of the Department of State. 


Conference on Technical Education and 


Industry Held in Baden-Baden 


A CONFERENCE on Technical Education and Industry 
was held in Baden-Baden, Germany, April 10-13, 
1961, under the sponsorship of the Office for Scientific 
and Technical Personnel of the Organization for 
Partici- 
pants discussed industry’s requirements for scien- 


European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
tific and technical personnel in the various countries, 
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ways in which industry leaders and educational 
authorities are collaborating in scientific and tech- 
nical education, and means of strengthening tech- 
nical education by such collaboration. 

Fifty-one delegates from 17 OEEC member nations 
attended the conference as well as 5 delegates from 
the United States, an affiliate of the Organization. 
Others in attendance were 15 representatives of 5 
organizations of engineers and engineering educators 
in Europe, 9 OEEC staff members, 28 observers and 
guests from various countries, and 3 representatives 
of the press. 

The National Science Foundation selected the 
members of the U.S. Delegation; Henry H. Armsby, 
Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, was one of the five. Dr. Armsby presented a 


paper entitled, “Graduate Education—Opportuni- 


ties for Engineers Employed in Industry or 


Government.” 
Science and Mathematics Inservice Institutes 


Recent National Science Foundation grants will 
make it possible for a number of colleges and 
conduct 236 
during the 1961-62 academic year in 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The 


institutes will provide supplementary training during 


universities to inservice institutes 


out-of-school hours for approximately 11,000 teachers 
of science and mathematics, grades 7 through 12. 
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NSF is expanding the inservice institute program 
in recognition of the need for additional opportunities 
for teachers to improve their scientific knowledge 
More 


than 21,000 teachers in public and private schools 


while continuing regular classroom duties. 


have participated in the program since its inception 
in 1957. 

A typical inservice institute meets once or twice 
a week for two or more hours throughout the aca- 
demic year, with some meetings devoted to labora- 
tory or field work. Participants receive allowances 
for travel and books and pay no tuition or fees; 
sponsoring institutions receive support for direct 
costs of operation. 

Participants for 1961-62 institutes will be selected 
by sponsoring institutions. Inquiries and applica- 
tions should be addressed to directors of the institutes 
(lists are available from the National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C.). 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Advanced Standing, New Dimensions in Higher 
Education, No. 8, by Shirley A. Radcliffe; Winslow 
R. Hatch, ed. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1961. 24 p.15 cents. (OK-54014.) 

Describes two techniques for providing advanced standing: 


(1) The Advanced Placement Program administered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, whereby students receive 
advanced standing in college on the. basis of college-level work 
which they have completed in high school, and (2) the various 
plans which enable superior students to take courses in nearby 
colleges and universities while they are completing their high 
school programs. 


Careers in Science, Mathematics, and Engineering 


A Selected Bibliography, by A. Neal Shedd, Anita K. 
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Scott, and James M. McCullough. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 39 p. 25 
(OE-—26007.) 

The College Presidency 1900-1960—An Annotated 
Bibliography, by Walter Crosby Eells and Ernest V. 
Hollis. Washington, U.S. Printing 
Office, 1961. 143 p. (OE-53008.) 


Includes information on 700 significant publications on the 


cents. 


Government 
60 cents. 
college president and his responsibilities. Annotations frequently 
include brief quotations which present succinctly the spirit and 
content of the original contribution. 

Curriculum Development in Practical Nurse Educa- 
tlon—A Report of Seven Intraregional Conferences, 
April-June 1960. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961. 90p. 60cents. (OE-85001.) 


Graduate Study in Public Administration, by Ward 
Stewart. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1961. 158 p. $1.25. (OE-56004.) 

Provides comprehensive, current information on graduate study 
in public administration in the United States. Also considers 
major trends, including areas where further research and study 
are needed. 

The National Defense Student Loan Program—A 
‘wo-Year Report, by Robert C. Hall. 
.S. Government Printing Office, 
(OE-55019.) 

Discusses policy determinations of the Student Loan Program 


authorized under title II of the National Defense Education 


Washington, 
1961. 44 p. 


7 
l 


5 cents. 


\ct. Presents and analyzes statistical data reported by par- 
ticipating colleges and universities from February 1959, when 
initial loan fund allocations were made, to June 30, 1960, the 
end of the first full year of the program. 

National Higher Technical Education in Indonesia: 
Recent Trends, by Kenneth L. Neff. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 67 p. 


45 cents. (OK-14052.) 


Organized Occupational Curriculums in Higher 
1958, by 
Brunner and D. Grant Morrison. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
250 p. $1.50. (OE-54012.) 


Third in the series of annual surveys of enrollments and 


Education—Enrollments and Graduates, 


Ken August 


graduates in undergraduate organized occupational! curriculums 
at institutions of higher education in the United States. Of 
particular interest to those who train and employ scientific, 
engineering, and other types of semiprofessional and technical 


personnel. 


Trends in Engineering Education, 1949 to 1959, 


by Henry H. Armsby. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
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ernment Printing Office, 
(OE—56003.) 


1 . , ° 
Sums up the more important changes 1n engineering education 


1961. 67 p. 45 


cents. 


which have tal place during the last 10 years and, in some 


cases, looks a about 2 years. The facts presented and 


the trends which they exemplify indicate how the field of engi- 
neering education has attempted to modify its procedures and 
i its program changing national developments. 
From Other Government Agencies 

White-Collar Employment, by Carol A. Barry. 
(Reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, February 
1961, as Reprint No. 2363, “Special Labor 
Reports,” No. 12.) 
Statistics, U.S. 
(Available on request to the Bureau or to any of 


Force 
Washington, Bureau of Labor 


Department of Labor. 17 p. 


its regional offices.) 

\ two-part article: Part I discusses recent growth in white 
collar employment in comparison with long-term trends and 
analyzes the structure of the white-collar force; Part II examines 


personal characteristics, extent 


i : of employment, education, 


and income of white-collar workers. 


Nongovernment Publications 


Obtain direct from the publisher. Prices are indicated when known. 
College Law—A Guide for Administrators, by 


Thomas Edward Blackwell. 


Council on Education, 1961. 


Washington, American 
347 p. $6. 
] 


Designed > administrator an awareness and 


understanding of basic law and legal concepts as they relate t 
the colleges, assist him in planning procedures in order to 


I 
avoid the possibility itigation, and to encourage the recogni- 


difficulties that require the services of an 
Presents numerous illustrative cases, opinions, and 
citations. Defines legal concepts and specific terms in a vo- 


cabulary that may be understood by administrator, attorney, 

The Rockefeller Panel Re- 
New York, Doubleday & 
486 p. $3.95. 


Prospect for America 
Garden City, 
Company, Inc., 1961. 


Brings together under one cover the six previously published 


ports. 


panel reports resulting from the Special Studies Project initiated 


the Rockefeller Brothers Fund in 1956. The threefold aim 


he project was: (1) To define the major problems and oppor- 


tunities that will challenge the United States over the next 10 


to 15 years, (2) to clarify the national purposes and objectives 


that must inspire and direct the meeting of such great challenges, 
and (3) to develop a framework of concepts and principles on 
soundly based. 


which national policies and decisions can be 


Represents the cooperative efforts of more than 100 leading 


citizens who explored specific areas of our national life: economic, 
social, military, foreign relations, and education. 
Research on College Students 
Recent k 
Values and 
Hall T. 
the Western Interstate 
Education, December 1960. 


Institute Lectures 
earch on College Students’ 
Attitudes, and Campus 
Boulder, Colo., 
Commission for Higher 
188 p. $2. 


Five papers, case studies, and a summing up of important 


Considering 
Motivation, 


Cultures. Sprague, ed. 


current research about college students published as proceedings 
of a summer institute cosponsored by WICHE and the Center 
for Study of Higher Education at Berkeley, Calif., July 26-28, 
1960. Includes reports of research on admissions, retention, and 
and impact 


withdrawal ot college students, student values, 


of the campus as a culture. Focuses on some of the critical 


forces which should affect institutional programs and objectives. 
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